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" ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
-—_ 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


RULNS. 


‘Bat ab! this yision must progressive fade, 
Ambition, pride and avarice shall invade. 
Por earth nor knows throughout her varied 
clime, 
or peace within the lapse of time. 
} These plains shall smoke, empurpled deep with 
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gore, 

Wirgins shall weep, and murder’d youth de- 
' plore; 

These lands with human carnage shall be fed, 
Matrons shall wail and mingle with the dead: 
Devouring flames the crashing towns destroy, 
And mad, impassion’d man shall leap for joy.” 
f WALKER. 


There are no objects calculated to excite 
more overwhelming secsations in the mind ol 
«man, connected with the universal laws of 
ature, than the ruins of those extensive cities 
sand splendid palaces, which were once (he seats 
of the great, the residences of the gay, and the 
jtesorts of the wise and beautiful of the earth, 
"Dow passed away, leaving in some cases, very 
“few vestiges of their former glory aud grau- 
deur. The monuments of architectural genius 
and skill—the lofty column—the proud trium- 
phalarch, are,alike laid prostrate io the dust: 
the long and superb colonades, which once 
used to mark the pomp and pageantry of 
"Priests and Dignitaries in their religiqus and 
civil processions at Persepolis, and Tadmor, 
sand Balbec, and Palmyra, are now known 
ooly by the fragments of their pillars; and 
that. rang with the choral anthem— 
and amphitheatres, in which essembled mplti- 
~ tudes witnessed with delight the forensic e!o. 
Sa. of the master epirits of, the Grecian 
le, have crumbled, into those solema re- 
 tmains, which tell the passing traveller the 
py utter vanity of all worldly-lonours. 
 Ne.man of ordinary intellect,.*#ho knows 
hs gs of history, can .wander among the 


of the Coliseum or Acropolis, or listen to 

‘the fates of Babylon and Herculaneum, or rest 
Under the shade of the mouldering abbeys and 
,castles scattered over,E.urope, Witbout some 
Meelings to tell that ‘the is allied to that numer- 
F ousfamily who are now gathered to their fa- 
‘thers—who once were enjoying the pure breath 
heaven, atid experiencing the vicisitudes of 
lights and shades, hushed now in 





‘life in all its 
the awful silence of the grave. 


“Who can contemplate, without the most ab- 
Mrving emotions of wonder and astonishment, 
revelation of the city of Pompeii from its 

,aad obscurity? and, see it emerging 


into the light of day, bringing the customs aud 
manners of past ages to the view of another 
people--while the beings who lived in these 
habitations, and traversed these streets, and 
met at these gates, and frequented these iuns, 
have for the space of more than seventeen 
bundred years been swept from human exist- 
encef Long did that beautiful city sleep be- 
neath the plough of the unconscious husband- 
| man, who trod over the summits of its theatres, 
its baths, its palaces, and its temples, without 
dreaming of the glories beneath his feet. In 
gloom, and desolation, and forgetfulness, all 
its splendours were sealed: for death bad rush- 
ed thither with his mighty hosts, riding on the 
burning torrent, and silence had there laid his 
finger for ages. During all this time, while 
these monuments and trophies of art and civi- 
zation were slumbering in their long repose 





|beneath the earth, what impetuous changes 
jand vast revolutions Lave occurred on its sur 
face! 

Nations have arisen, flourished and. fallen: 

the kingly diadem has sparkled and disappear- 
ed. Myriads of human beings have experien- 
ced all the mutations of joy and sorrow, of 
hopes and fears—now dwelling in peace under 
their own vines and fig trees, now writhing 
under the terrible dominion of rapine and 
carnage, and suffering all the. torments and 
agonies inflicted by the indiscriminate crueity 
of barharism—by the.lust of pewer and the 
avarice of conquest. Meanwhile, during the 
desolating reign of all these convulsions, this 
| city changed uot; presenting to the contempla- 
| tive mind, a feint image of that one. BENG, 
who amidst all the tumults and commotions of 
man and the changes of the universe, remains 
for ever calm, passionless, pure, and lovely. 
The melancholy wanderer amidst the ruins 
of Roman and Grecian sculpture, thus reads 
impressive lessons of the mutability of all the 
triumphs of the art and genius of successive 
ages. 
In our own country, we cannot meet with 
frequent opportunities of thus witnessing the 
ravages of time; but hereafter the same causes 
will produce the same effects: for human pas- 
sions are alike in all generations, and their 
unlimited indulgence has always in the love ot 
power brought desolation in their, train: aad it 
is by .no means improbable that. at a future 
period=-but we trust- far distant—the weary 
trayeller may pause, and ponder over the ruins 
of sespe of those cities, which are now the pride 
and glory of the American continent. 

No, place in the United States has met such 
sad reverses, as Williamsburg in, Virginia. It 
was once the metropolis of the sciences and 
talent and genius of the most polished inhabi- 
tapts of the province. .There Taste held her 





exchanged salutations—and beauty mingled 
with rank and wealth and splendour. From 
all portions of the colonies, the flower of the 
population thronged thither; and the literary 
man, the politician, the statesman and the 
soldier, found each some congenial minds, and 
mingled together at the seat of goyernment, 
aod the focus of fashion. It was “ the resi- 
dence,” says Wirt, *‘ of the governor, the im- 
mediate representative of the sovereign. The 
royal state in which he lived, the polite and 
brilliant circle which he always bad about 
him, diffused their influence through the city 
and the circumjacent country, and filled Wil- 
liamsburg with a degree of emulation,, taste 
aud elegance, of which we can form no @on- 
ception by the appearances of the present day. 
During the session of the House of Burgesses 
too, these stately modes of life assumed their 
richest forms: the town was filled with a con- 
course of visiters, as well as citizens, attired 
in their gayest colours; the streets exhibited a 
continual scene of animated and glittering 
tumult; the houses, of costly profusion.” ; 

There were to be found the men, whose 
names forma galaxy of intellect and literary 
renown, which our country has been proud to 
honour. There were the Randolphs, the Ni- 
cholas’s and the Lees—and Robinson, Pendle- 
ton, Mason, Wrthe, Bland, Johnston, Henry, 
and Jefferson, and there too our venerated 
Washington appeared on the theatre of action. 
Wecan well imagine what Williamsburg must 
have. been :in the year 1764, and turn with 
melancholy emotions to ruminate on its pre- 
sent condition. 

.Let us listen to the.description whieh a lady 
of eminent literary taste gives of this first 
settlement of Anglo-America, fram the lips of 
the celebrated John Randolph cf Roanoke. 

The luminsries of taieat have utterly passed 
away. The state of Virginia itself is retrograde 
in improvement, part ofit being almost a de- 
sart—tbe large square brick houses, and ex- 
tensive establishments, in which hospitality 
once presided, and elegance displayed her 
attractions, now deserted and falling into 
decay—some of the spacious apartments cos 
verted into jofts and granaries—the lands lying 
waste and dssolate, lofty pine trees growii¢ 
igjfhe corn ridges—beautiful marble chimney 
pieces imported from Italy seen amidst the 
ruins—the substantially built churches. still 
standing, but all within them that was movable 
taken gway-—the springs near which they had 
usually stood choked up, and a forest of cedar 
and pine growing around thein, concealing the 
graves and marble moouments in their vicinity, 
and sometimes shooting up so near the walls 
that their branches extend over the roof, and 
through the windows—many of the monuments 











reign, and there the cavalier and the ciyilian 


adorned with armorial bearings and inscrip- 
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tions, indicating a state of things very different 
from the present: the people themselves worn 
out as well as their lands—and there are now 
more deer and wild turkeys in the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, than in the whole state of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is painful to dwell on this contrast. 
her e it has not been the march of armies which 
has produced the change. The taste for luxury 
and expense, beyond the means of maintaining 
them, and the curse of slavery have been the 
precursors of these evils in the ‘* Ancient Do- 
mision.” 

Empires rise and fall. Cities are builded 
and decay. Temples and Palaces and Towers 
and Columns lift their aspiring summits to the 
skies, and are again humbled in the dust; for 
al] human productions are subject to the chan- 
ges of their authors; and the volumes both of 
Nature and Art spread the ample lesson to the 
avarice and ambition of man—tnat he who 
now is victor may soon be the victim. 


‘ Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


Let us not pass away from our contemplation 
of the ruins of ancient grandeur and glory, 
without some profitable retlection. Let us re- 
member, that while we muse on the transitory 
reign of elegance and power, Time is laying 
his hand on us; and that while we mark the 
progress of desolation in the earth, and the de- 
vastations of many a conqueror, @ day is com- 
ing, when we shall witness the truth of that 
declaration. ‘ He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

Nore. It is the opinion of a late writer, C. 
Lippi, from some appearances at Pompeii, that 
the city was overwhelined by a deluge of wa-| 
ter, which brought down the volcanic matter | 
that had accumulated for ages on Vesuvius, and | 
that it occurred later than Anno Domino 79. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
Red Jacket, a celebrated chief of the Se-| 
necas, is cousidered une of the most eloqueut| 
men that ever lived. fie possesses great dig-| 
nity of demeanor, a sublime fancy, aad is mas- | 
ter of his own expressive language. The fol- | 
lowing is déemed one of bis happiest efforts; | 
and is submiited under the impression that it| 
will be acceptable to some of the readers of 
the Souvenir. It is from a “Scrap Book.” 
MIpDLETON. 


Bolivar, Missouri, Oct. 18, 1828. 


In the year 1805, a missionary visited the 
Seneca Indians at Buifaloe, in the state of New 
York, and made known to the Indians the ob- 
ject he had in view, telling them that they never 
worshipped the Great Spiritin a manner ac- 
ceptable to him, &c. §c. and requested that if 
they bad any objections to what he had said 
they would speak freely, and he would endeay- 
our to remove their objections, &c. 

After about two hours consultation amongst 
themselves, the chief, commonly called by 
white people Red Jacket, rose and spoke 
follows:— 

Farenp Anv BRorurr, 


It was the will of the Great Spirit that we 
should eet together this day. He orders all 
things, and he has given us a fine day for our 
council. He has taken his garments from be- 
fore the sun, and caused it to shine with bright- 
ngss upon us; our eyes are opened that we see 
deukien our éars.are unstopped that we have 


But|-time; we have listened with attention to-what 


lis supposed to ardent spirits.) 


have spoken; for all these favors we thank the 
Great Spirit and hin only. . 


Brortuer, 


This council fire was kindled by you; it was 
at your request that we came together at this 


you haye.said, you requested us to speak our 
minds freely; this gives us great joy, for we now 
consider that we stand upright before you, and 
can speak what we think; all have heard your 
voice, and all speak to you as one map; our 
minds are agreed. 


BrorueR, 


Yousay you want an answer to your talk 
before you leave the place. It is right you 
should have one, as you are a great distance 
from home, and we have no wish to detain you; 
but we will first look back a little and tell you 
what our fathers have told us, and what we 
heard from the white people. 

BroTuER, listen to what we say, 

There was a time when our forefathers owned 
this great Island. ‘Theirseats extended from 
the rising to the setting sun. The Great Spirit 
had made it for the use of Indians. He had 
created the builaloe, the deer, and other ani- 
mais for food. He made the bear, and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing. 
He had scattered them over the country, and 
taught us how to take them. He had caused 
ihe earth to produce corn for bread. All this 
he had done for his red children, because he 
loved them. If we had any disputes about 
bunting ground, they were generally settled 
without the shedding of much blood: but an 
evil day come upon us; your forefathers crossed 
the great waters, and landed on this Island.— 
Their numbers were small, they found friends 
and not enemies: they told us they had fled 
from their own country for fear of wicked men, 
and come here to enjoy their religion; they 
asked for a stnall seat; we took pity on them, 
granted their request; we gave them corn and 
meat: they gave us poison in return (alluding it 
The white peo- 
ple now had found our country, tidings were 
carried back, and more came amongst us: yet 
we did not fear them; we took them to be 
friends, they called us brothers; we believed 
them, and gave them a large seat. At length 
their number had greatly increased; they want- 
ed more land; they wanted ourcountry. Our 
eyes were opened; and our minds became un- 
easy. Wars took place, Indians were hired to 
fight against Indians, and many of our people 
were destroyed. They also brought strong li- 
quors amongst us; it was strong and powerful, 
and has slain thousands. 

BrotHer, : a 

Our seats were once large and yours were 
small, you have now become a great people, 
and we have scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets; you have got ourcountry, but are not 
satisfied; you want to force your religion upon 
us. : 

BrorseR, continue to listen, 

You say that you are sent to instruct us how 
to worship the Great Spirit agreeable to his 
mind, and if we do not take hold of the religion 
which you white people teach, we shall be un- 
happy hereafter; you say that you are right and 
we aréJost; how do you know this to be true? 
We understand that your religion is written in 
a book; if-it.was intended for us as well as you, 
why_has not the Great Spirit given to our fore- 
fathers the knowledge of that book, with the 
means of understanding it rightly? We only 





——————— 

know when to believe, being so often deceived 
by the white people. 

BRorTHeR, 

You say that there is but one way to Worship 
and serve the Great Spirii; if there is but ong 
religion, why do white people differ so much 
about it? why not allagree, as you can all read 
the book? 

BrotTuER, 


We do not understand these things; we arg 
told that your religion was given to your forg, 
fathers, and has been handed down from father 
to son. We also have a religion which was 
given to our forefathers and has been handed 
down to us their children. We worship in that 
way. Itteaches us tobe thankful for all the 
faveurs we receive; to love each other; we ne 
ver quarrel about religion. 

BroTueEnr, 


The Great Spirit has made us all; but he hag 
made a great difference between his white and 
red children; he has given us a different com. 
plexion and different customs; to you he has 
given the arts; to these he has not opened our 
eyes: we know these things to be true. Since 
he has made so great a difference betweenus 
in other things, why may we not conclude that 
he has given usa different religion according 
to our understanding; the Great Spirit does 
right, he knows what is best for bis children; 
we are satisfied. 

BroTner, 


We do not wish to destroy your religion, nor 
take it from you, we only want to enjoy our 
own. 

BROTHER, 


You say you have not come to get our land 
or our money, but to enlighten our minds; I 
will now tell you that I have been at your 
meetings, and saw you collecting money from 
the meeting. I cannot tell what this money 
was intended for, but suppose it was for your 
minister, andif we should conform to your way 
of preaching, perhaps you may want some from 
us. 

Brotner, 


We are told that you have been preaching 
to white people ia this state, these people are 
our own neighbours; we are acquainted with 
them, we will wait a little while and see what 
effect your preaching has upon them. If we 
find it does them good, makes them honest, and 
less disposed to cheat Indians, we will thea 
consider again what you have said. 
BroTHer, 


You bave now heard cur answer to your 
talk, and this is all we have to say at present 
As we are going to part, we will come and take 
you by the band, and hope the Great Spirit will 
protect you on your journey and return you 
safe to your friends. 





From tHe Lonnon Werexty Revitw. 
MR. O'CONNELL. 


Cavan, who has drunk knee-deep to the “ Glo- 
rious Memory,” and strained bis throat in giv: 


dency, could not sit ten minutes beside Mr 


him so j6lly and good natured, he has so muc) 
off-hand Irish readiness, and such 2 flow 

conversation and anecdote, that it requires 4 
considerable strength of resolution and pre) 








been able to hear distinctly the words that you 


know what you tell us about, how shall we 





The veriest orangeman from the heart ol 


ing ‘‘ one cheer more” for Protestant Ascen- 


O’Connell without being charmed into the ac 
knowledgement that no man can be better 
calculated to gain and retain the affections of 
his countrymen. There is something about 


dice to avoid being pleased with him. Hence) 
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| those of his political partizans who come most 
"jn contract with their ‘‘ great leader” are inva- 






















































































ip yiably bis warmest and most enthusiastic 
. friends. Independently of the national causes 
ch which place hun at the head of the Catholic 
ad body, the qualities to which we have alluded 
pave probably no inconsiderable influence in 
| enabling him to control the fiery and ambitious 
" spirits associated with him, and to reconcile the 
re ~ jarring tempers to whom the guidance of the 
ree t machine is intrusted. Each of the others 
ler -moves in the sphere most suited to his endow- 
vas ments, whilst the master mind gives direction, 
led _ god life, and unity, to all their operations. In 
ne pothing, perhaps, is his power more exempli- 
fed than io the numerous mistakes which: he 
oe has with impunity committed, in playing his 
part on the great theatre created and directed 
by himself. When we use the words “ with 
has impunity,” we. mean without diminishing his 
and influence, or weakening the veveration attach- 
om ed by his followers to-his name His errors 
has appear, in truth, to have arisen from the same 
our rash and ardent temperament, the same warmth 
nee of feeling, that plunge him with enthusiasm 
nus jntoevery causé—whether he pleads at the 
hat bar of the court in behalf of some poor and 
ling persecuted client, or rises in his little senate to 
loes paint the injuries and vindicate the rights of 
en; biscountry. Io ali, and through all, he is the 
game—eager and impassioned. He has thus 
gained a character seldom bestowed upon a 
nor lawyer—that no man ever heard him speak, 
our and thought of asking whether he was in earn- 
est. In private life no man is more respected 
Amiable and benevolent, he is esteemed by all 
_ who have access toiis circle. It is not, how- 
land 
aT domestic life; nor, in truth, can such traits, 
your however commendable, be allowed much 
from weight in deciding on his character and conduct 
oney ga public man. 
your Mr. O'Connell, as we have been informed, 
way was born in 1770, and called to the bar in 1798. 
from Good connexions and—what was more import- 
ant—splendid talents did not permit him to 
slumber long in that obscurity which generally 
ching chills the spirit of the aspiring candidate @* 
) are forsensic fame. In the Irish courts, «uch 
with [| @reater latitude is given to the aduresses of 
what fm ©the practising barristers than would be tolera- 
if we MM ted, or at least encouraged, in Westminster 
,and Hall. There scems, in truth, to be something 
thea JM inthe very air of the sister island which pre- 
cludes the possibility of binding down its na- 
‘tives to the cold dry rules that regulate the 
our Cttlions of English lawyers: The latter pos- 
Bae sess something of a phiegmatic quality, which 
‘take _ isnot to be found in the more mercurial tem 
‘+ will érament of their transmarine brethren. In 
wef estininster Hall the most absurd point of 
ls law is discussed with the greatest gravity; 
authorities from the first of Richard I. to thie 
* ¢ighth of George \V. are brought to = upon 
ery assailable po-ition ; and the unfortunate 
Caitiff, who is stripped of his paternal acres by 
art ol @ @judical decree, is consoled with the hopeful 
‘Glo: prospect of a recovery in value against the 
n giv: ¢ommon crier of the court, without asmile be- 
\scen: Me lag raised on the blooming visages of the junior 
e Mr. prentices, or a curl on the sallow faces of 
he ace emore hardened veterans. In Ireland, the 
better § dry details of legal discussion are generally re- 
ons of & lieved by the flash of ready wit and lively re- 
about § partee; and the play of imaginatition is permit- 
much § ted to illuininate the labyrinth of abstruse spe- 
ow of B GUlations. But in the addreéses to juries, the 
i nce between the two races is still more 









perc ible. Here, the balance of conflicting 
timonies is measured to the weight of a fea- 
probabilities are marshalled to fill the 








chasms of direct evidence, and its due impor- 
tance carefully assigned to each conjecture; 
and the learned counsel ean expatiate with the 
most professional sang froid on the quantum 
of damages to be assigned as the just value 8f 
wounded feelings. In Dublin, there is much 
more than this. The deficiencies of evidence 
are obviated by appeals to the feelings of the 
jurors; and the losing pleader endeavours to 
subdue the opposition of cool judgment by en- 
listing the passions in his cauge. The Irish 
juries expect something more than a meagre 
outline of the facts, which they are afterwards 
to gather in detail—and a “ pretty speech” has 
been known to work wonders for one who has 
perhaps little else to offer. Matters, it is true, 
have changed much within the last twenty 
years—since the days when Curran and his 
compeers were in their glory—but the essen- 
tial character of pleading remains still the 
same. Hence it js, that our neighbours are 
generally so fond of attending the public trials. 
The eloquent and impassioned harangues of 
the leading lawyers—the ingenious cross-ex- 
amination of shrewd and humorous witnesses, 


).who are not unfrequently an overmateh for 


their torturers—and the splendid and Juminous 
charges of such men as Bushe and Plunkett, 
afford a mental treat which it requiree some 
philosophy to withstand. 

Mr. O-Connell’s peculiar qualifications can 
be more easily described by stating what he is 
not, than by telling what he is. He is not 
equal to Pennefather in puzzling the judges 
upon some subtle point, which has been raked 
from the dusty folios of technical perplexity. 
He is not a match for Wallace in showing the 


cessity of admitting what his hearers know to 
be impossible. He is not so ingenious as 
O’Grady in diving to the core -f® recreant 
witness, and tearing agi? “He mantle wrappev 
round perjury or #2Ud. He has not the cold, 
but gracefu' and classic, eloquence of North, 
pouring -POD the ear ‘like moonlight on a 
mart” Statue.” But he is endowed in an emi- 
-ent degree with the characteristic excellen- 
cies of them all. Undiverted from his profes- 
sional duties by the temptations of pleasure, or 
the devotion that he pays at the shrine of am- 
bition, his clients know that he will not fail to 
be prepared for the important moment, with 
all the power which a strong mind and a life of 
industry bestow. Intimately acquainted with 
the peculiarities of Irish disposition, he is not 
often defeated by the stubbornness or cunning 
of a witness, Natural ingenuily,and a ready 
fluency, render his arguments at the least de- 
serving of attention—while his earnest manner 
and air of sincere conviction sometimes make 
nis audience believe that they also, should hold 
the same opinions with himself. Upon the 
whole, those who regard him without the pre- 
judice of political feeling will bave little hesi- 
tation in placing him in the foremost rank of 
his profession, and certainly at the head of the 
Nisi Prius lawyers. The numbers of the orange 
party who send their briefs to the great enemy 
of their band, attest at once the dependence 
placed on his talents and integrity. Of aman 
bso highly gifted, what must be the feelings, 
when he finds himself superceded in the road 
of professional advancement by individuals 
whom he knows to be as much his inferiors in 
talent as they are in standing? Without de- 
tracting from his patriotism, we may readily 
suppose that a little personal leaven mingles 
with his public zeal. A curious misunder- 
standing ensued some time since between him 
and Mr. Noah, concerning some point of eti- 
quette in the business of court, which cut 








home to the bosom of Mr. O’Connell, whilst it 
gave him a triamphant opportunity of wreaking 
vengeance on the laws, that deprive him of the 
} just reward of his exertions. ’Tis seldom, how- 
ever, that he is drawn into a squabble in court: 
he is a good natured though warm map; and 
the briefless barrister or busy attorney, with 
| whom he exchanges the ready joke in passing, 
e seldom regard him with feelings of ill 
| will. 

| The Association is the place in which he is 
;most at home. As with him it originated, so 
| has he since organized and directed it. Whbat- 
jever may be the opinion entertained of his 
| conduct, or the influence cf this. assembly, it 
jhas done more to forward the Catholic cause, 
| by forcing it perpetually upon the public mind, 
|and compelling attention to its consideration, 
| than any less obstrusive method could possibly 
|have effected. The public debates have at- 
| tracted and instructed all, even the lowest of 
| the Catholic body; and the Rent has furnished 
|such means to organize and consolidate the 
| energies of the whole mass, that it would be 
|now equally impolitic and impossible to sup- 
| press the Associetion, without incurrring the 
| risk of a general and bloody rebellion. It is 
(to use an old, but not tbe less appropriate, 
|metaphor) the safety-valve, by which the dis- 
|content of the population may escape. Mr. 
| O’Connell has !atterly abated much of the vio- 
|\lent personal abuse, in which he formerly al- 
|towed himself toinduige. Besides the obvious 
impropriety of using such language at all, it 
|came with a bad grace from him, who consid- 
ered the fatal result of one unfortunate duel a 
sufficient plea for refusing either‘apology or 





ever, our business to lift the screes which veils| cogency of an inapplicable reason, or the ne- | satisfaction to men with whose feelings and re- 


|putations he had wantonly trifled. One so 
| circumstanced should be particularly guarded 
jin hislanguage. Since Mr. O’Connell has re- 


jSvired ~-4 4~ giva catisfaction, he should avoid 
incurring the obligation. ~~ rucie tv veittyteere 


ever, a degree of coarseness in his harangues 
that might well be spared. His mind seems 
rather strong and fiery than polished or deli- 
cate. He is not a classical speaker; and, if 
we may judge from his own practice, his ac- 
quaintance with English literature is small: 
bis whele quotations may be found within the 
compass of eight lines. His manner, too, is 
not that of a polished man: it is vigorous and 
animated, and perhaps the best for the auditory 
which he generally addresses; it comes home 
to them, for he speaks for himself as well as 
them—he is one of themselves. Amongst the 
peasantry no other orator could be so power- 
full. THe knows their dispositions; and the 
‘Cheer for old Ireland,” -which invariably 
closes his address, is as regularly followe? by 
one, not less hearty, given to himself. 2! Coesar 
wrote as he fought, Mr. O’Con»<il may be said 
to speak as he Jooks. W<<0 a broad chest and 
Herculean shoulders. #15 careless and indepen- 
dent swing as he walks along, might pass him 
for a plain wealthy farmer, were it not for the 
fire that eccasionally flashes from his eye. His 
language and look are strong and homely; but 
mr glance shows that he is something out 
of the way of ordinary men. We can readin 
his countenance a little of that stiffness, which 
prevents him from willingly acknowledging 
his error, when the warmth or violence of his 
temper has led him astray. We might men- 
tion instances of this stubbornness, but our 
sketch is already too long. We have purposely 
declined saying any thing about the Clare elec- 
tion, or its consequences, as politics do not pro- 
perly belong to our pages, but wedo hope that 
a recurrence of such dilemmas will soon be 
rendered unnecessary, Though not so sanguine 
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as many are, with respect to Mr. O’Connell’s| nen oy MACDONNEL OF GLENGARRY. | {U! pibroch was wailed forth by the pipers foy 
prospect of success in his enterprise, we can- three hours. None of the scenes of drunken. 
not conclude without repeating our belief that} On the 17th ult. this celebrated Chieftain| ness and quarrelling, which bave disgraced 
he has done much for the freedom of bis coun- | and his two daughters left Invergarry, ta pro- | similar occasions in the Highlands, occurred at 
try, and that, when political passion has died | ceed in the Stirliog Steamer, to Glasgow. ‘fhe]| the interment of this great chief— Preston 
away, his name will be inscribed among the | weather was exceedingly boisterous; and soon| Chronicle. 
most favoured pf her children. H. PF. {after passing Fort William, part of the Stir- 
} ling’s machinery went wrong, and she drifted TURKEY. 

Savannau, Feb. 22,1628. |on the rocks on the Ardgower coast; Glen-| ‘ The present Sultan is in the vigour of life, 

I rejoice to date from acity of the United|garry, in attempting (o leap ashore, missing | He succeeded his brother Mustapha in the ME 
States. I am done at length with the Dons| his footing, struck his head violently againsta! year 1803, and so has been on the throne twen. ‘ee 
and all their peculiar and odious fashions. The | rock, and fellinto the water, Notwithstanding |-ty five years. He is now the only survivor,, J PER 
everlasting garlic bas disappeared in a fourteen | the severe contusion he had received, he was| believe, of thirty children—fifteen boys and fit. rae 
days passage, (which should have been five,)| able to keep himself above water by swimming, ; teen girls—which his father left, and is the E 
six of it on the coast. Mud floors and a cot to} and afterwards walked to lnverscaddle, where| last of the male race of Mahomet of an age 
sleep on, | have happily exchanged fur carpeted |he was put to bed, but-only survived six hours. | fit to reign, and it is to this circumstance they 
floors and a comfortable bed, much to the re- | fis daughters, with the rest of the passengers say he is indebted for his inviolability, Had DES 
lief of the foe rheumatic., Instead of the clum-|and crews, excepting.a servant, were allsaved. | there been anotherof the sacred race old en. 
sy volante, ‘‘we ride in chaises ’ and our horses’ | ‘* Thus died Colonel Macdonnell,” of Glengar- ough to substitute in his place, the Javissaries 
tails, instead of being put into leather bags, asjry, the last best exampie of a Highland chief. | would have Jong since deposed hii. Le had 
at Buenos Ayres, or braided and ticd like an | tle was the beau ideal of that lordiy character| two sons one about the age of tex, to whom ve 
old fashioned cue, as at f{avannah, are permit-|—the very emblem of fendalism. He was |all eyes were turned as his successur, when state: 
ted to go free and protect the noble animal|proud of his ancestry, proud of his country,|he should arrive at competent years; and he found 
from the torments of the flies. And more than|and devotedly attached to all the ancient cus-| knew by experience, that it was as easy for rary 
all, instead of a long uovarying eternity of | toms of the Highlands. The language, the] them to do this as to say it; for both of his pre. Evod 
summer heat, where the luxury of a fire is ne-|dress, the music, and the martial pastimes of} decessors had been strangled, one of whom fo 
ver known, we have here a blazing hearth in|the Higilanders, were never absent from his|was bis owa brother.—His son prematurely certa 
the true Yackee style. jthoughts. They were engrained, as it were,|died; and it was reported that he bad been the T 

One month ago | was enraptured with the |into his very being. ‘To be separated from|made away with by his own father, lest he was | 
climate of Cuba, and it is doubtless fine. But|them, was to be separated from every thing |should be set up in his place. It is known Jadiu 
on reflection, asd with a little experience, || worth living for. In the estimation of many,| however that the boy died with the small pox, yout 
have after all concluded that the world does|he carried these predilections to an extrava- | aod that his father has given an extraordinary ofjus 
not present another comfort, so much to be!gant and injurious extent, which interfered | example to his subjects, by having his survi- cont 
desired as a parlour, warmed of the wiater| with the improvement of his countrymen, by | ving children vaccinnated; and so has shown reigr 
evening with Schuylkill coal, and animated |attaching them to habits ‘‘ more honoured in| ia one instance at least a disposition to adopt to Sc 
with a happy and cheerful domestic circle. To|the breach than the observance.” But Glen-| European improvements in things not merely Is 
think of living in a country, where there is no garry’s conduct in regard to these points was| military. He is, moreover, aman weil versed ff’ S82 
such thing as winter, and no such pleasure as|more an affair of his heart than his head—at| in oriental literature, writes and understands that 
warming ones self, is not to be endured. Give | least, the former controlled the latter. He not} Arabic well, and his hatasheriffs, which he al- and 
me the rugged north, andl will even take only acted, but he looked like the chief. His | ways dictates, and sqmetimes writes in his own seul 
along with it, its fickle changes of weather, and coustenam-= and person well befitted the | hand, are admired for their style and composi- sittin 
count that country best which has snmmarend mare he SUPPYsed. The heather sprig,|tion. He is not a man of a morose and cruel ing t 
Shinkne, anad fnoing 2s DETVESL. . OF Bye cog?e. pluminy SeidOus nodded over fea-| disposition in his own family: on the contrary toob 

Savannah is a beautiful place—more beau- tures of more commanding ate. dignified ex- he had several daughters by different mothers, sing 
tifal than any other city U was ever in. Its pression; and is hes arrayed in bifayourite| to all of whom be is affectionately attached; and > hand 
lot is cast upon a high sandy plain. It is laid Gard of Gaul,” with all the rich ebia-onry | in his ordinary intercourse in private life he T 
out in squares, the houses froating upon open jof Highland armour, he looked the very pe. | ig urbane and affable. His public conduct, pave 
parks, orbamented with the * pride of Jndia,”’ sonilication of Fergus, Mucivor vich ian Vhor. | Bewever, has been marked by extraordinary Att 
a beautiful tree bearing a blossom of the co- ‘‘ His step was in peacefu’ ha’,”’ aud we doubt! fierCeness abd unrelenting rioour not only to of th 
lour of the lilac. This plan gives the city a not, if occasioned offered, “ Lis sword in batule| Rajas buy po Torks themselves, and in this be  t0¥2 
pleasing, rural aspect, and affords what all ci- keen.” Although he could never, in mixed! has shown an impartial disregard of buman old | 
ties want, abundance of open space and fresh socicty,.wholly divest himself of the chief, yet| life, and nota strict adherence to. human obli« fell | 
air.—Savanuah foo has the advantage of all his manners were often singularly fascinating. | gations. But whatever his conduct has becn ‘pear 
the other southern cities, in the character of {n his domestic relations, bis character afforded | to his own subjects, to those of otber nations This 
the ground it is built upon. No pavements an assemblage of all that was most endearing | he has offered the snist, inzinlebla protection. beer 
are required, and but a little time will elapse jin man—the kindest parent and brother—the | He has discontinued the barbarous practice of mals 
after the heaviest rain to render the streets dry | warmest hearted friend. To sum up all, Sir his predecessors, in sending ambassadors (o the To 
and passable. A large proportion of the hou- | Walter Scott, his friend, whose intuitive know-| Seven Towers, instead of which, whenever [+ ande 


ses are three stories, and of brick, and there 
wihroughout the city an appearance of neat- 
ness, ~omfort and refinement, very pleasing to 
one who I» yleased with such things. My im- 
mediate Impres>s<:y was, that Yankees had 
been here, and if the, have not, and Jeft their 
stamp upon Savannah, the. are the Georgians 
more like to that race of metehan they sup- 


pose, or perhaps allow;—Savannat bas a City | 


Hotel, and other public houses, where strangers 
find every convenience and attention. Ti 

may be something in favour of Havannah ee 
Savannah to an invalid on the score of the cli- 
mate; but in every thing else, belonging to 
¢ivilization, Savannah is infinitely preferable; 
the people are fashionable, lively and gay.— 
Dancing appears to be a favourite amusement 
with them; they have alsoa theatre and cir- 
cus—I observe too, they have several churches; 
that belenging to the Presbyterians is very 
costly and beautiful, constructed as I judge 
of white sand-stone or marble, handsomely 
wrought. 


ledge is proverbial, has left it upon record, in 
| words that will never dic, (we quote from mem- 
lory,) ‘that a kinder heart, or a mure chival- 
jrous spirit, than Glengarry’s never dwelt be- 
'neath a tartan plaid.’ 

| His funeral was attended at Invergarry by 
‘an immense concourse of clansmen from all 
iparts of country, and agreeably to custom on 
occasions, the head men to the number of 150 
sat down to dinner, while about 1500 otbers 


and whiskey. The distance the procession 
moyed was fivé miles, in an uncofmmon tem- 
pestuous day; those on foot having to pass 
through a swollen burn, the water reaching 
above their knees. The Chief Mourner was 
the Young Glengarry, who was dressed in the 
full garb of bis ancestors, with an eagle feather 
in his bonnet covered with crape, supported by 
his maternal uncles Lord Medwyn and Colo- 
nel Macdonald of the guards. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the weather, none of the 
usual solemnities wére omitted, and the mourn- 





were pientifully regaled with bread, cheese, | 


ithey disagree, and are disposed to depart, he 
j affords them every facility, and those of theit 
| nation who please to remain are in securily.— 
| During the frenzied excitement of the popu 
| lace, which took place at the breaking out of 
|the Greek revolution, the odium and prejudice 
of the Turks extended to all Christians; yet 
the Franks were perfectly safe while. the 
Greeks were shot without mercy whenever 
they were met by the mob; and notwithstand- 
ing a few accidents which occurred to individ- 
uals in the confusion, we never hesitated to 
walk abmad either in town or its vicinity for 
business or amusement, though every Turk 
was armed with a yatagan and case of loaded 





pistals, which he was ready to use on the slight: § the 
est provocation. On more recent occasions,’ Tec 
where such real cause of complaint and irrita- | 


tion existed, it is but justice to the present B ® 
Sultan to say, that his moderation and 
faith have afforded examples which the best 
Christian nations in Evrope migit be proud to 
follow.”? 
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THE SOUVENIR. +9§ 
ITEMS OF NEWS. | cle is never so closely united and so happy in 
‘initselfas in a Winter evening, especially 
Buacksrone CANAL.—There are now 10/| when the storm is beating upon the window, 
Boats running on the Canal, seven of which and be ought to be a happy man who listens 
are engaged in a-reguleriine. The Company | while one of his children reads, and watches 
do not encourage the running of flat bottom | his eye sparkling when he reads of an act of 
boats, as they are injurious to the Canal. of magnanimity, or his lips curl in scorn, at 
. | baseness and ingratitude. 











ZACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH 20 ELE- ; 

Twenty convicts bave lately been released z } . , 

> GANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. from confinement in Rhode Island, and again} Woman.—Woman, in their nature, are 

é m much more gay and joyous than men, whether 

TERMS, S3PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, served out the time of their unprisonment.— a be that 7 blood . nore peepee i 

8 Six of them have been banished from that) 9P€S More delicate, and their animal spirits 

PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 19, 1828. boty Take cae more light and volatile, or whether, as some 
a . have imagined, there may not be a kind of sex 


inthe. Very souk 3 ehall bat cootend toa 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, | About 40,000 votes were polled in last clee- | (10° Very re 4 Fake cak os apt 80 
| toral election, in Maine, more§tban that state - AS Vivatily is the gut of we »§ 


; vityis thatofmen. They should each of them 
DUNSTAFFAGE CASTLE ever gave before therefore, keep a watch upon the particular 








let loose to commit new depredations—having 








iv ip bi . . le . bias which nature bas fixed in thei i he 
pexmanr in his second tour to Scotland,; The proprietors of the North America steam o- ch nature ha ne : - ane that 
statés that this castle is fabled to have been poat have reduced the fare from New York to sone erie Heexigs idee 4: pan iag as 
founded by Ewin, a Pictish monarch, cotempo-| Ajbany to 75 cents—mvals extra. This is sta-| of the a hofteason. This will-certaioly haps 
rary with Julius Ciesar, naming it after himself | ted to have been done in cousequence of the} ake . ie ham being — 1 action sappy 
. : ; e cuaracter of being rigid an severe 
Eyodium. r . ., |geat reduction lately made by the Hudson tha behead nie? er , i Neonat anc 
fact, the founder is unknown, bat it is! River egmpany | the other of being brisk and airy. Men should 
o ’ er! ‘ | River company. ewan atl antiented he'd kind of 
certainly of great antiquity, and the first seat of ‘ ae are ° veing Captivated kind of savage 
Ay < 7? P ipn sO 7 ( ar by thouchtless eal 
the Pictish and Scottish princes. In this place; ¢, -phursday. the 9th of October, was laid losophy, woman, by a thoughtless gaiety. 
reserved the famc one, the Pal- n rpursaay, the « saiianit saci idiis hag sc si Where these precautions are not observed, the 
was long preserved the famous stone, the Pa was ‘ ; - 
» hn . Died 8 ‘ at Tuscaloosa, the corner-stone of the Univer- 
. Jadium of North Britain; brouzht, says Legend 


. Fr . - sity of Alabama. It was attended bya very sighs elegy me Picetgiesc*~ 32, ees aS 
yout of Spain, where it was first used as a seat)? J - | a coquette; ithe man grows sullen and morose, 
ofjustice by Gothalus, coeval, with M 


it 








|man degenerates into a cynic, the woman into 
ee — number of cilizens of on place- | the woman impertinent and fantastical. 
; : ato 44 copy of every paper puvitsued in Lis state By what I have said 
inuec » as the coronation chair till the 1 . co ; J WhAl Tt Have Sar 
continued 3 he c ) ... was deposited under the stove. 
reign of Kenneth the Second, who removed it ; 
’ 2 > 7 at > ¢ re and ty 
to Scone, in order to secure his reign. | Mr. Wailack, Mrs, Daf and Clara Fist another, that the paios and anxietics of the 
Twas shown a very pretty little ivory im-, "4" Wallack, “irs. Dut ‘een ara Fisher, ausband might be relieved by the sprightliness 
age, found in a ruinous part of the casile, oir performing at the Tremont Theatre,/and good humour of the wife. When these 
s “ als to are rie > temncre are ar ~heerf 2S 
that was certainly cut in memory of this chair, | Boston. are rightly tempered, care and cheerfulness go 
and appears to have been an inauguration ins eiillicade cane -_ : hand in hand, and the family like a ship that is 
sculpture. A crowned nioaarch is represented | I ett yt ated hy a writer in the Boston ‘duly trimmed, wants neither sails nor ballast. 
* ° I ay me e } Slacking ed { 
sitting in it, with a book in one hand contaia- | Hyening Balle tin, that Blacking to the amount 
; NAD ¢ Io ) minlee tn vwiestraiic’ tim iain 
ing the laws of the land, which he was swearing | i 0,000 Lee I eee ars is annually imported 
foobserve. They never took the oath by kis- oe ry em to a mited States, mostly la- Coulis tnete ia-3ts 
. : : loins : belled ‘* Day and Martin.’ Ve should sup-! vome hasre to Lym 
sing the Bible, but by holding up the right, en np mal vote cred ae e should sup Pure Loves foud pledges 
‘tod. , pose this was a large calculation. With faith and hope eutwine 
The castle is square; the inside only eighty | c¥ satan — e | Loves bright untading wreath.— Old Play. 
seven fect, partly ruinous, partly habitable. Des a The Mon zomery, Alab, Journal 
At three of the corners are round towers, one, Contains the following extract of a letter from! On the 11th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer 


, we may conclude, men 
and women were made as counterparts to one 


| 
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ofthem projects very little. “I'he entrance is, 20 undoubted source, dated San Felipe De| Mr. Henry Apvams, to Miss Ann Mriver 
towards the sea, at present by a stair case, in Austin, in the Province of Texas, Aug, I »| both of this city. 
old times probably by a draw bridge, which 2828 :—" Isaac B. Desh tis no more. He die On Tuesday evening week, by the Rey. 
fell from a little gateway. The masonry ap. '2 confinement ms this village, (San F elip) on! William H. De Lancey, D. D. Mr. ROBERT 
‘pears very ancient, the tops battlemented, 4 charge for murdering his fellow travelle ron) Ewtne, Merchant, of this city, to Miss Re. 
This pile is seated un a rock, whose sides have the La Bacha River, betw een this place and! pecca, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. of 
been pared to render it precipitous, and to) San Artonio. He died the day before his} Delaware County. 
make it conform to the shape of the castle. trial was to have been had. The evidence of} On Thursday eveving, 20th ult. before 
To 1307 this castle was possessed by Alex. | his guilt was circumstantial entirely, but of} Charles Lombart, Esq. Jonn Boyp, Merchant, 
_ ander Macdougal, lord of Argyle, a friend to the strongest Kind. That he would have been} of Bristol, to Susan L. d .uehter’ of the late 
the English; but was that year reduced by convicted, there isno doubt, had he lived one; Thomas Yardly, 


> 
) 
G 


; as ae Esq. all of Bucks county, Pa: 
Robert Bruce, when Macdougal sued for peace | 4?Y longer. The name of the gentleman who! At Savannah, Geo. on the 30th Oct. by the 
With that prince, and was received into favour, | was murdered was Early.” Rey. E. Neufville, at the Plantation of Peter 
I find, about the year 1455, this to have been —+o— Dupon, Esq. Skidaway Island, the Hon. T.U. 
aresidence of the lord of the Isles; for here The deaths io ‘Baltimore during the Jast! P. Cuartron, to Miss Crumenting Hever 
James last carl of Douglas, after his defeat in, week amounted to 41—10 of these died of] LErrvre, both of Savannah 
Annandale, fied to Donald, the Regulus of the consumption—and 10 were under 5 years of| 
Of the time, and prevailed on him to take arms, 
God carry on a plundering war against his) eeeemrewnme . ; 
monarch, James the Second. VARIETY 
At asmall distance from the castle is a ruin ' . 





SRS 
OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrani:—O believe it not! 
s an angel, beautiful.as light, 











; ae 
; . SF ae Fi ‘ : : : : hig 
ed chapel, unce an elegant building, and at! Why is a widower going to be married like iat watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 


“one end an inclosure, a family ccmeiery, built} Rau de Cologne? Because‘he is re-wivine. And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

301740. Opposite to these is a high precipice | Why is it itiee Dw man to have ha teas Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
ending abrupt, and turning suddenly towards| ses thanone? Because the first is a loss and| cn: tanec Meeever' 

the south east. A person concealed in the| the second is a-gaiu. On the 7th inst. Josram S. Kay, in the 44th 
Tecess of the rock, a little beyond the angle, ae: | vear of his are. 

Mrprises friends stationed at some distance; WinTER comrorts.-Winter is much dread-|° In Mantua Villave. on iriday evening week 

Sneath the precipice with a very remarkable, ed before it arrives, yet when it comes it} at half past 5 o’clock, Wuirron Benes iste 
‘Scho of any word, or even seutence he pro-| brings many enjoyments. It gives a new im- Merchant, of this city. Maat Ee 
one which reaches the last distinct and| pulse to the social feelings—for the very cold | In the city of Trenton, N. J. on the 4th inst. 
" Bas clear repitition is single but sal Fas ary a man’s finger, seems to give a| aged 62 years, Pearson Hunt, Esq. Cashier 
zm ; dly thaw to his feelings. The family cir-|of the Trenton Bank. 
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HANNAH. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 


The prettiest cottage on our villagefgreen is 
the little dwelling of Dame Wilson. tt stands 
in a corner of the common, where the hedge- 
rows go curving off into a sort of bay, round: a 
clear bright pond, the earliest haunt of the 
swallow. A deep, woody, green lane—such 
as Hobbima or Rydsdael might have painted 
—a lane that hints of nigbtingales; forms one 
boundary of the garden, and a sloping meadow 
the other; while the cottage a low, thatched, 
irregular building, backed by a bluoming or- 
chard, and covered with honeysuckle and jes- 
samine looks like the chosen abode of snugness 
and comfort. And 50 it is. 

Dame Wilson was a respected domestic in 
a most respectable family, where she passed 
all the early part of her life, and which she 
quitted only on her marriage with a man of 
character and industry, and of that peculiar 
universality of genius which forms, what is cal- 
led in country phrase,a handy fellow. He 
could do any sort of work; was thatcher, car- 
penter, bricklayer, painter, gardener, game 
keeper, “every thing by turas, andj nothing 
long.” No job came amiss to him. He killed 
pigs, mended shoes, cleaned clocks, doctored 
cows, dogs, and horses, and even went so far 
as bleeding and drawing teeth in his experi- 
mé€nts on the human subject. In addition 
to these multifarious talents, he was ready, o- 
bliging, and unfearing: jovial withal, and fond 
of good fellowship; aud endowed with a prompt- 
ness of resource which made him the general 
adviser of the stupid, the puzzled, and the 
timid. He was universally admitted to be the 
cleyerest man in the parish; and his death, 
Which happened about ten years ago, in conse 
quence of standing in the water, drawing a 
Pond for one neighbour, at a time when he was 
Overheated by loading bay for another, made 
quite a gap io our village commonwealth. 

John Wilson had no rival, and bas had no 
successor—for the Robert Elis, whom certain 


famous over all other gardens for its cloves & 
stocks, and double wall-flowers. f 
But the sweetest flower of the garden the joy 
and pride of her mother’s heart, was her daugh- 
ter Hanoah. Well might she be proud of her! 
At sixteen Hannab Wilson was, beyond a 
doubt, the prettiest girl in the village, and the 
best. Her beauty was quite in a different 
style from the common rosebud-far more choice 
and rare. Its chief characteristic was modes- 
ty. <A light youthful figure, exquisitely grace- 
ful and rapid in all its movements; springy, e- 
lastic, and buoyant as a bird, and almost as 
shy; a fair innocent face with downcast blue 
eyes, and smiles and blushes coming and go- 
ing almost with her thoughts; a low soft voice, | 





sweet even in its monosyllables; a dress re- | 
markable for neatness and propriety, and bor- | 
rowing from her delicate beauty an air of| 
superiority not its own—such was the outward | 
woman of {launah. Her mind was very like | 
her person; modest, graceful, gentle, affection- | 
ate grateful, and generous above all, 

The generosity of the poor is always a very | 
real and fine thing; tuey give what they want; | 
and Hanvah was of an poor people the kas 
generous. She loved to give: it was her plea- | 
sure, her luxury. Rosy cheeked apples, plums | 
with the bloom on them, nosegays of cloves and 
blossomed myrtle: these were offerings which 
Hannah delighted to bring to those whom she} 
loved, or those who had shown her kindness; | 
whilst to such of her neighbours as needed | 
other attentions than fruit and flowers, she 
would give her time, her assistance, her skill; 
for Hannah inherited her mother’s dexterity in 
feminine employments, with something of her 
father’s versatile powers. 

Besides being excellent Jaundress, she was 
accomplished in all the arts ofthe needle, mil 
linery, dress-making, and plain work ; 2 capital 
cutter-out, an incomparable mender, aud en- 
dowed with a gift of altering, which made old 








things betterthan new. She bad norival ata 
RIFACIMENTO, as half the turned gowns on the 





youngsters would fain exalt to a co-partnery of | 
fame, issimply nobody—a bell ringer, a ballad 
singer—a troller of profane catches—a fiddler 
—a bruiser—a loller on ale-house benches—a 
teller of good stories—a mimic—a poet! What 
js ali this to compare with the solid parts of 
John Wilson? Whose clock bath Robert Ellis 
cleaned? whose windows hath he mended? whose 
horse hath be broken? whose pigs hath be rung? 
whose pond bath he fished? whose hay hath he 
saved? Whose cow hath he cured? whose calf 
hath he killed? whose teeth hath he drawn’ 
whom hath he bled? Tell me that, irreverent 
whipsters! No! John Wilson is not to be re- 
placed. He was missed by the whole parish ; 
and most of all he was missed at home. His 
excellent wife was left the sole guardian and 
protector of two fatherless girls; one an infant 
at her knee, the othera pretty handy lass about 
nine years old. Cast thus upon the world, 
there must have been much to endure, much 
to suffer; but it was borne with a smiling pati- 
ence, 2 hopeful cheerfulnesss of spirit, and 
decent pride, which seemed to command 8t 
cess as well as respect in their struggle for in- 
dependence. Without essistance of any sort, 
by needle work, by washing and mending lace 
and fine linen, and other skillful and profitable 
labours, and by the produce of her orchard and 
and poultry, Dame Wilson contrived to main- 
tain herself and her children in their old com- 
fortable home. There was no’ visible change; 
she and the little girls were as neat as ever, 
the house had still within and without the same 
sunsbiny cleanliness, and the garden was still 


| all luck.” 


'was equal to either. 


common can witness. As a diary-woshdn, and 
a rearer of poultry, she was equally success- 
ful: none of her ducks and turkeys ever died 
of neglect or carelessness; or, to use the 
pbrase of the poultry-yard on such occasions, of 
Hannah’s fowls never dreamed ot 
sliding out of the world in such an ignoble way; 
they all lived to be killed, to make a noise at 
their deaths, as chickens shonld do. 

She was also a famous * Scholar;”’ kept ac- 
counts, wrote bills, read letters, and answered 
them, was a trusty accomptant, and a safe con- 
fidante. There was no end to Hannah’s useful- 
ness or Hannah’s kindness, and her prucence 
Except to be kind or 
useful, she never left her home, attended no 
fairs, or revels or Mayings, went n6 where but 
to church, and seldom made a nearer approach 
to rustic revelry than by standing at her own 
garden gate on a Sunday evening with her 
little sister in her hand, to look at the lads and 
lasses on the green. 

Inshort, our village beauty bad fairly reached 
her twentich year without a sweet-heart, with- 
out the slightest snspicion of her having ever 
written a love-letter on her own account, when 
all on sudden, appearances changed.} She was 
missing at the ‘“‘accustomed gate;” and one 
had seen a young man go into Dame Wilson’s; 
and another had described a trim elastic figure 
walking, not unaccompanied, down the shady 
lane. Matters were quite clear, Hannah had 
gotten a lover; and, when poor little Susan, 
who deserted by her sister, ventured to peep 
rather nearer to the gay group, was laughingly 








questioned on the subject, the hesitating no, 





and the half yes, of the smiling child were 
equally conclusive. ~ 

Since the new marriage act, we, who be] 
to country magistrates, have gained priority 
over the rest of the parish in matrimonial 
news. {We—the privileged, see on a work- 
the names which the Sabbath announces to the 
generality. Many a blushing awkward pair 
hath our little lame clerk—a sorry Capid—ush. 


ered in between dark and light to stammer J guriosi 


and hacker, to bow and curtsey, to sign op‘ 
make a mark, as it pleases heaven. One Sa 
turday, at the usual hour, the limping clerk 
made his appearance; and, walking through 
our little hall, I saw a fine athletic young maa, 


|the very image of health and vigour, mental. 


and bodily, hoiding the band of a young wo 
man, who, with her head half buried ina ge. 
rapium in the window, was turoing bashfully 
away, listening, and yet not seeming to listen, 
tohis tender whispers. The shrinking grace 
of that bending figure was not to be mistaken, 

** Hannah!” and she went aside with me, and 
a rapid series of questions and answers con 
veyed the story of the courtship. 

* William was,” said Hannah * a hatter in 
B. He had walked over one Sunday evening 
to see the cricketing, and then he came again, 
Her mother liked him, Every body liked her 
Wiiliam—and she had promised—she was go 
ing—was it wrong?” 

‘*Ob no!—and where are you to live?” 

** William bas got a house in B. He lives 
with Mr, Smith, the rich hatter io the market 
place, and Mr. Smith speaks of him—oh, so 
well! But William will not tell me where our 
house is. I suppose in some narrow street or 
lane, which he is afraid! shall not like, as our 
common isso pleasant. Sle littie thinks—any 
where——”? 

She stopped suddenly; but her blush and 
her clasped hands fiuished the sentence “ any 
where with him!” 

‘© And when is the happy day?” 

‘On Monday fortnight, madam,” said the 
bridegroom elect, advancing with the little 
clerk to summon Hannah tothe parlour, “ tke 
earliest day possible.” 

He drew her arm through his, and we part- 
ed.—The Monday fortnight was a glorious 
morning; one of those rare November days 
when the sky and the air are soft and bright a 
in April, 

‘*What a beautiful day for Hannah!” was 
the first exclamation of the breakfast table. 

‘« Did she tell you where they should dine™ 

*“ No madam; I forgot toask.” 

“T can tell you,” said the master of the 
house, with something of the look of a man 
who, having kept a secret as Jong as it was ne 
cessary, is not sorry to get rid of the burthen, 

** ] can tell you: in London.” 

“Yes. Your little favourite has been in 
high luck, She has married the only son of 
one of the best and richest men in B. Mr. 
Smith, the great hatter. It is quite a romance,” 
continued he: ** William Smith walked over 
one Sunday evening to see a maich at cricket 
He saw our pretty Hanpah, and forgot to look 
atthe cricketers. After having gazed his fill, 
he approached to address her, and the little 
damsel was off like a bird. William did not 
like her the less for that, and thought of her the 
more. He came again and again; and at last 
contrived to tame this wild dove, and even to 
get the entree of the cottage. Hearing Ham 
nah talk, is not the way to fall out of love with 
her. So William at last finding his case sefi- 
ous, laid the matter before his father, and re- 











quested his consent to the marriage. Mr. Smith. 
was at first a little startled; but William is ad 
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son, and an excellent son; and, after talk- 

with me, and looking at Hannah—I believe 
sweet face was the more eloquent advocate 

| of the two—he relented; and having a spice 
of his son’s romance, finding that he had not 
pentioned his situation in life, he made a point 
pits being kept secret till the wedding-day. 
“We have managed the business of settlements; 
William, having discovered that his fair 

ride has some curiosity to see London—a 
“euriosity, by the by, which I snspect she owes 
“tp youor poor Lucy—intends taking her thith- 
‘gr for a fortnight. He will then bring her 
home to one of the best houses in B. a fine 
garden, fine furniture, fine clothes, fine ser- 
yants, and more money than she will know 
what todo with. Really the surprise of Lord 
P's farmer’s daughter, when thinking she bad 
married his steward, be brought her to Bur- 





jeigh, and installed her as its mistress, could} 
hardly have been’ greater. I hope the shuck | 
will not kill Hannah though, as is said to have 
been the case with that poor lady.” 
y “Oh no! Hannah loves ber husband too well. | 
Aoy where with him!” 
And [ was right. Hannah has survived the 
shock. She is returned to B. and I have been 
tocallon her. I never saw any thing so deli- 
cate and brike-like as she looked in her white 
nand her Jace mob, ina room light and 
simple, and tasteful aud elegant, with nothing 
fine except some beautiful green-house plants. 
Her reception was a charming mixture of 
sweetness and modesty, a little more respect- 
fal than usual, and far more shamefaced! Poor 
thing! her cheeks mnust have pained her! But | 
this was the only difference. In every thing | 
else she is still the same Hannab, and has 
lost none of her old habits of kindness and 
gratitude. She was making a handsome ma- 
tronly cap, evidently for her mother; and spoke, 
even with tears, of ber new father’s goodness 
toherand to Susan. She would fetch the cake 
and wine herself, and would gather, in spite of 
all remonstrance, some of her choicest flowers 
M&a-parting nosegay. She did, indeed, just 
hintat her troubles with visiters and servants 
how strange and sad it was!—seemed dis- 
_ tressed at ringing the bell, and visibly shrank 
from the sound of a double knock. But, in 
“fpite of these calamities Hannah is a happy 
Woman. The donble rap was her husband's, 
and the glow on her cheek and the smile of 
her lips and eyes when he appeared, spoke 
More plainly than ever, ‘*Any where with 
him!” Miss Mrrrorp. 


A CHARACTER. 
There is a queer little Genius, a French 
ber, who is a tolerable personification of 
Mons. Tonson, living a few rods from the Ho- 
telat Lake George. This man was formerly a 
‘Pedlar, exchanging, as is the custom in New 
ork, his ** knick-knackeries,” for all sorts of 
, Ware and apparel that he could pick up in his 
Pedestrian excursions. By these means, he col- 
4ected a little of every thing that fancy can 
Magione, and after disposing of the superfluous, 
retaining only what he supposed would be 
Mecessary for his future comfort, he resigned 
: oflice of shaving the public, and is now con- 
» sented with shaving only such visiters of the 
a @, who may challenge his skill. His resi- 
dence is a small cottage, consisting of two 
ower rooms, and an attic, surrounded by a va- 
Mety of flowering shrubs, &c. which give it a 
uty appearance. On entering the door, the 
Mist object that strikes you is the ** Barbers 
»” with all the et ceteras of shaving: then 


A-ha! se sEIs BIEN HEUREUX—I will shew 
you.” He then walks with you through his 
rooms, explaining how and where every arti- 
cle was procured, and expressing the liveliest 
pleasure at your remarks upon their neat ar- 
rangement. The first room contains six ta- 
bles spread with waiters of china, some of the 
most beautiful patterns edged with gold, while 
several sets of castors and small salvers of cut 
glass, decanters, tumblers, &c. occupy the 
corners. Two eight-day clocks, and three 
large time-pjeces click from various parts of 
the room, while watches of ail sizes form a 
circle round the looking glass. Three portraits 
of himself, taken at different periods of his life, 


|commence a range of pictures of every de- 


scription, which literally cover the walls of the 
apartment, while fans, gloves, artificial flow- 
ers, peacocks’ feathers, &c. serves to fill the 
vacancies. Inthe next room a cooking-stove 
presents itself, with a profusion of culinary 
utensils, sufficient to cook a dinner for a north- 
river steamboat. On ascending to his dormi- 
tory, we found it furnished on the same liberal 
scale as the rooms below. Four neat and well 
furnished beds occupied the corners of the 
room, with quantum sufficit of washstands, ba- 
sins, rugs, &c. Instead of pictures, the walls 
were covered with suits of apparel, of every 
colour, and of every fashion, that has prevailed 
since the revolution! All we could learn of 
the private history of this man, has been rela- 
ted above. He lives entirely alone, with the 
exception of a cat and parrot, in this amply 
furnished dwelling; and on no occasion was he 
ever known to have an inmate ora visiter, by 
invitation, 


SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 
LAKE GEORGE, 


This is one of the loveliest spots on the face 
of creation. Even those who have visited the 
sunny groves of France; the aromatic vales of 
Italy, or the classic shores of Greece, acknow- 
ledge its elysian beauty. ‘The grand chain of 
mountains that embosom the lake, form a bold 
contrast with the soft velvet of its banks, and 
the rich foliage of the trees, which throw their 
deep shadows upon this bright mirror of wa- 
ters. Itis delightful to witness “ the sun in his 
golden set,” upon this fairy scene. The spirit 
of repose is here: it is the very home of medi- 
tation, when the soft melody of the evening 
bird, or the echo of the shrill horn reverbera- 
ting among the mountains, are all the sounds 
heard in this delicious solitude. So transparent 
is this beautiful lake that while gliding upon 
its surface, every weed and shell beneath, are 
plainly visible. We scarcely wonder that the 
enthusiastic devotee of the Romish religion 
should travel from his convent to fill his holy 
chalice from these pure waters.* 

Diamond Island, situated in this lake, is also 
a place of general resort, celebrated not only 
for its rural beauty, but for the perfect crystals 
that are found upon its shore, surpassing in 
brilliancy apy that have been discovered in this 
country. 

We might fancy this fair lake, that ‘living 
fountain,” where Narcissus fell a sacrifice to 
his own beauty—since his mistress ‘‘ Echo” 
has chosen her cell in these mountains. The 
effect of firing a cannon in these mountainous 
regions has been a subject of astonishment to 
all who have witnessed it. After the explo- 
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* It is stated as a fact, that the monks from 











» Mdvances the courteous host, doffing his tassel- 
We cap, with “Vat is your PLAISIR, GENTIL 


Montreal used formerly to visit this lake to-ob- 
tain its waters for sacred purposes. 


sion, a rush is heard, similar to that which at- 
tends the ascension of fire works, which in 
about forty seconds is re-echoed from the far- 
thest extremity of the mountain, then returns 
with the same rushing sownd, echoing for the 
nly time, the explosion as loudly as the 
rst. ’ 
In a lonely pass between Lake George and 
Ticonderoga, is a solitary grave, that would be 
scarcely noticed but for the white slab that 
marks the spot. ‘There is a tradition, that du- 
ring the revolution, a British officer induced a 
professed Nun to break her vows, and fly with 
him from ber conyent in Montreal to the plains 
of Ticonderoga, where he had been ordered by 
his commander; they were married; but it was 
his fate to be killed in the first engagement 
that took place at that fort. This grave it is 
said, contains the remains of the unfortunate 
pair. Mrs. WARE. 


QUEEN oF PEARLS.—Dr. Fischer, of Mos- 
cow, in a work which he has recently publish- 
ed on the “ Pearl Fisheries of Russia,’’ de- 
scribes a pearl, which is now in the possession 
ofa Greek merchant, residing in Moscow, of 
the name of Zozima, which, he says, has not 
perhaps its equal, It was brought from the 
East Indies, and is kept inarich casket. It 
weighs 27 7-8 carats, almost a quarter of an 
ounce; it is perfectly spherical, and of a bril- 
liancy surpassing that of the most highly po- 
lished siiver; it is transparent, and so smooth 
that when placed on a level surface, it contin- 
ues rolling about like quicksilver. 


ANCIENT TUNNEL.—Babylon was divided in 
the middle by the river Euphrates, and had on 
each side an extraordinary structure. On one 
side stood the Regal Palace, or Seraglio; and 
on the other the Temple of Jupiter Belos. 
Between these edifices there were two chan- 
nels of communication, and both stupendous 
works. The first was. a bridge of five stadia 
(3124 feet) in length, supported by strong piers 
twelve feet apart. The second was an arched 
tunnel, under the river, of brick-work, 15-feet 
wide and 12 high. Strabo fixes the breadth 
of the Euphrates at only one stadium (626 feet;) 
but as it is reasonable to presume the same 
allowance would be made for its overflowings 
and the lowness of its banks, in the case of the 
tunnel as of the bridge, it may be concluded 
that they were both of nearly the same length. 
The tunnel now in progress under the Thames 
will only, when completed, be 1,300 feet in 
length, or 1,825 feet shorter than this of Baby- 
lon; but the latter was the more easily con- 
structed of the two, ,as Herodotus records that 
the waters of the Euphrates were diverted 
from their bed, previously to the bridge and 
tunnel being commenced. 

EXTRAORDINARY CLIMBING PLANT.-—The 
cogne, of Chili, is one of the most singular 
climbing plants ever noticed by naturaliats. 
Itis not, like the hop, convo:vulus, or the vine, 
contented with the support afforded by a single 
tree; but when it has reached the top of one, it 
shoots down again, and in a short time attains 
the summit of another. Proceeding in this man- 
ner, it has been known to extend over aspace 
of more than two bundred yards. ‘The toughb- 
ness and pliability of its stems render them 
valuable for making baskets, and even cables. 


Sensibility tempered with judgment, is like 
the genial influence of the sun, moderated by 
showers; it enlivens the passions, and at the 
same time, prevents their withering the tender 
growth of the virtues. 
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''d be a butterfly living a rover— 
Dying when fair things are fading away. 
BAYLEY. 


TO THE MUSE Of SHAKSPEARE. 


The great ones quit the earth, and pass away 
As things remember’d not; but thou hast 


I pass withomt iy glory, 
Forgotten 1 decay— 
Where is tle touch to give me life? 

—Wild fitful wied, away!” 


3o sigh’d the broken music, 
That in gladness bad no part;— 








reaita Hoe sete thoy, neglenled lyre! 
A aap for thyself, where, loved and NO Mone eee FE. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. a thy name.beyond thy mouldering | NIGHT. 
LINES Hast _— not compass'd with a nameless pow- | doe telnet ara 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 


Bright gentle skies are beaming 


The inmost soul of man?—hath he not stood 
Unveil’d before thee, while the evil brood 
Of passions that assail weak virtue’s tower 


| Wer gauzy veil arraying, 
There’s not a sound 
The village rouaod, 
































Than lately dyed 
Yon mountain's side 
With roseate hues, is spreading. 


pleasure in presenting it to our readers. | With their triumphs uwareveal’d? 


, : 
In cloudless glory now, Rose at thy bidding in their nakedness? | Save yonder watch-dog’s baying; 
And every: star is gleaming Hast thou not shown w'erein cousists bis worth | ‘ ‘ 
With fondest, purest-glow. Aad in her foul deformity dragged forth There’s not an. eye, 
losiduous, lurking vice? All times confess | Nor footstep nigh; ' 
The soul flows out with gladness— Another such they vaioly seek to find, Shepherds their flocks have tended; 
The heart is light, and gay, Thou mighty master of the human mind! The reaper s lay 
It knows not grief, or sadness, ATREFEZUM. | Tt md va a ded 
As the hours glide swift away. than be woodman’s task is ended: 
oe 4 THE LYRE’S COMPLAINT. And Nature seems 
The bosom high is swelling, “ iy : k A tend of dreame 
With hopes of futere bliss; A large lyre hung in an opening of the rock, | Thin baze-lik siete J , 
} - and gave its melancholy music to the wind. | oe Seno tee oF creeping r 
And Love is-softly telling - Me } O’cr leaf and flower 
5h Oey But no human being was to be seen’ —Salan- | ; ’ W 
There is no joy like this. thiel. } Hill, meadow, bower, 4 
‘ And brook-side willow weeping. ‘. 
I would thy heart might always be ee Ray ee ioe 
: n: E ? yre bung murmuring 4 it 
As gladeune ns "is aon; To the wild wind of the sea;— | But, lo! the birth v 
-While Hope’s fond dreams appear to thee, |.. o melancholy wind,” it sigh’d, _ Of moonlight! Earth, P 
A halo round thy brow. ‘‘ What would thy breath with me? | Aside her mantle throwing, # 
> | Beams like a bride, 2 
I would that like a spotless leaf : os } In all her pride, } 
: Thou canst not wake the spirit t P ; 
Thy bosom pure and fair, That in me slumbering lies; In allher beauty glowing. t 
Might never feel the pangs of grief, Thou strik’st not forth th’ electric ‘fire , ' 
Or disappointmen, there. | Of buried melodies. | On! onward through 5 
WILLIAM HENRY. e | Her. realms of blue , Q 
NEW YORK. Wind of the lone dark waters! sp 9 the nag de Leaves quivgr 1 
Fa Se ae Thou dost but sweep my strings Like guid Het { 
Into wild gusts of mournfulne . ( 
THE BUTTERFLY. With the mon en ea | Plows yonder glassy river! 
We have received the following version of| ; 
the exquisite little ballad * I'd bea butterfly,””| But the gift, the spell, the lightning, yg toma atid j 
rom a highly distinguished scholar, a dignita- | Within my frame conceal’d— A milder radiance sheddin ) 
ry ofthe Church of England, and have great! Must | moulder on tbe rock away, 6 . 
| 


I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, | have power, higt power, for Freedom 
Where roses and Iilies and violets meet, | Towake.the buraing soul; 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, | I have sounds that through the ancient bills 
And kissing all buds that are pretty and} Like a torrent’s voice might roll: 
sweet. 
I’d never languish for wealth or for power: 
I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet— 
I'd be a buttery, born in a bower, 
hissing all buds that are pretty and sweet. 


Night! how divine 
‘A power is thine! 
Deep founts of thought and feeling, 
By day subdued, 
Thy solitude 
‘And silence are revealing! 








L.have pealing votes of Victory, 
That might welcome kings from war, 
I have rich deep tones to sendthe wail 
For a Hero’s death afar: 








' ‘PROVERBS. 
4) could | pilfer the wand of a fairy, I have chords to lift the Pwan | Reng tongue is long enough to cut bs 
. Vd have a pair of those beautiful vinge: From the temple to the sky, A Hand saw isa good thing, but not to shaw, 
Their summer-day’s ramble is .sportive and] Full as the forest-unisous, | with. & 
airy,  - ee When sweeping winds are high. | A good servant makes a good mester. 
They sleep ina rose when the nightingales | ASzood key, is necessary to enter in Part 
sings. And Love—jor Love’s Jone. sorrow Aion ; 
«Those who have wealth. must be watchfuland; 1 have music that might swell A handfel of coniintn béane is. worth 0 
wary, Through the summer-air with the rose’s breath, ; . 


shel of learning. 
A fooh knows more in his own house than 4 
wise man in another’s. 
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Power, alas! nought but misery -briogs— Or the violet’s faint farewell. 
I'd be vutterfly, spoitive and airy, 
. Roek?d in a rose when.the nightingale sings. | Soft—spiritual—mournful— 
Sighs in each note enshrined ;— 
What though you tellme each gay little rover; But.who shall call (hat sweetness forth? 
Shrinks frem the breath of the first autump|. Thou canst not, Ocean-wind! — 
day; 
~ Sure itis better, when summer. is over, 
To die when all fair.things are fading away. 
Some in life’s winter. may. toil. to discover 
Means of procuring eweary delay— 

















' No kindling beart-gives echoes 
To the passion .of my strain, 
I perish with, my wasted gifts, 
' Vain is that dower—all vain! 











